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Committee  ox  thk  Ji  du  iary, 

House  of  Khpresentatives, 

TaesilaiL  Fettruarij  13,  f9J.L 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Volstead  (chair- 

nian)  presiding. 

Til  Chaiuman.  'J'he  committee  has  bct'(H'e  it  for  consideration  this  morninu 
S.  4824.  an  act  t<t  aiMeiid  an  act  t<»  authorise  association  of  producers  of  a^i'i- 
cultural  i»roducts.  Is  tliere  anyone  who  desires  to  appear  in  favor  of  the 
bill? 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  P.  SPEH,  SECBETABY  AND  MANAGER  OF 
THE  TURPENTINE  AND  RESIN  PRODXTCBBS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW 
ORLEANS,  UL 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  name  and  business? 

Mr.  Sfsh.  My  name  is  G.  F.  Speh;  I  am  secretary  and  manager  of  the 

Turpentine  and  Resin  Producers'  Association,  with  offices  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Foster.  You  are  here  to  favor  an  amendment  adding  the  words  "pro- 
ducers of  turpentine  and  resin "  to  the  act  authorizing  the  association  of 

producers  of  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Christopheksox.  Is  that  the  only  change  you  are  asking  for? 
Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hersey.  How  do  you  get  turpentine  and  resin? 
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Mr.  PosTKB-  You  get  those  the  ^lue  as  you  do  maple  sugar  do  you  not, 

by  tapping  the  tree?  . 

Mr.'SFBH.  It  is  practically  the  same  method,  except  thnt  in  the  ease  of 
turpentine  and  resin  we  work  the  tiw  about  once  a  week  ihiriii^^  certain 
snnmier  months,  wliereas  in  the  case  of  maple  sngai-  there  is  just  one  boring. 
Then  the  ^'um  is  collected  and  the  turpentine  is  separated  fnnn  the  resin. 
Tiiat  is  the  principle  of  the  production. 

Mr.  Mi(  HENKR.  Are  you  j^oing  {o  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  Dill? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  have  not  prepared  any  formal  statement  I  was  going  to  have 
YOU  gentlem«i  help  me  out  hy  asking  questions. 

Mr.  MicHENEB.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr  Spbh.  I  would  like  to  have  this  committee  favorably  report  Senate 
bill  4324,  which  you  have  before  you,  and  which  simply  provides  for  au  amend- 
ment to  the  original  cooperative  market  nu  act. 

:Mr.  Foster.  You  favor  the  bill  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosTEU.  Adding  to  tlie  original  act  the  wojds,  "  producers  of  turpentine 
and  resin  "?  , 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sit.  ,    .  .  ^- 

Mr  Hebsky.  Thfe  original  act  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize  association 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products."  You  call  your  organization  the  Turpen- 
tine and  Resui  Produces'  Association,  an<l  you  think  that  would  be  an  orj^- 
zation  of  producers  of  agricultural  products? 

yiv.  Spkh.  We  have  always  been  considered  as  coming-  under  that  <  Iass.  llie 
operat(U's  have  l)een  known  as  turpentine  farmers  for  several  years  back,  and 
their  plants  have  been  kni»wn  as  turpentine  orchards.  They  are  sometimes 
s|)oken  of  as  -rowing*  a  crop  of  naval  stores.  The  number  of  years  when  they 
ran  ^Mow  their  crops  successfully  depends  entirely  on  the  market  situation. 

Mr  Foster.  Your  people  produce  these  things  the  same  as  a  Delaware  orchard 
i^^tiees  peaches  and  the  same  as  an  Ohio  orchard  ]^<oduee»'appl^  You  have 
the  trees  and  produce  the  crops  from  those  ti-eea? 

]VIi'  Speh  Yes  sir. 

The  rHAiRMAN.  Do  you  grow  the  tree  and  cultivate  it? 
^Ir.  Speh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  it  is  originally  the  forest  tree,  is  it  not? 
Mr  Speh  Yes  sir. 

The  (  HAiRiiAN.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  tree  that  is  cultivated,  as  the  apple 
tree,  the  peach  tree,  or  a  grape  vine?   These  are  simply  forest  trees? 

Mr  Speh.  With  this  exception,  that  when  the  turpentine  farmer  sioes  in  iind 
irives  attention  to  the  tree-hecause  that  is  his  plant  from  wliicli  lie  sets  Ins 
fruit  you  miglit  say,  or  in  this  case  his  turpentine  and  i-esiii— he  rakes  evei-y 
wngle  tree  each  year  to  protect  it  against  tire;  he  Iveeps  the  weeds  down  and 
keeps  his  tree  in  frood  condition. 

In  tlif^  last  few  vears  there  has  been  an  intensive  elfort  on  his  pan  to  pro- 
^■av  liims.'lf  with  a  fulure  supply  of  plants  or  turpentittB  trees,  and  there  are 
a  Meat  nninv  of  tliese  farmers  who  are  safegwarrtlns:  these  second  growth 
jtatclies  of  tiinlHT,  just  as  they  would  take  <*are  of  an  apple  tree  or  a  peach 
tree* 

The  Chaibmax.  How  many  years  can  yon  continue  to  tap  the  uve^*? 

Mr  Speh  The  average  wouhl  run  from  three  to  four  successive  years.  I  liere 
are  niany  people  in  the  Sti'tes  of  Fh>ri(hi.  (;oor-i:t.  Ncuth  ami  South  Carolina, 
who  have  worked  for  seven  or  ei^'ht  years  on  tlu*  same  tree. 

The  (^HUKM\x  IVlore  that  tapi)in^^  kills  the  treeV  I  suppof^e  you  have  to 
<,uit  t-.mnni:  the  tree  sit  that  it  will  not  t>e  killed,  hut  you  may  perhaps  rerome 
operan*nis  a  little  later  on? 

Mr  Spkh.  It  does  not  kill  the  tree*  if  it  i«  properly  handled.  It  does  not 
ininre  the  tree  in  any  way,  and  they  can  resume  operations  on  the  same  tree 
later  on  You  will  find  in  the  older  sections  of  those  produnnji:  States,  such 
Georgia,  Florida,  North  and  South  CaroliiKi.  ti  oes  which  were  worked  yivirs 
and  years  ago,  on  which  work  was  stopped,  which  are  heing  tapped  again. 

The  CHAiiniAX.  <^f  what  is  your  organization  made  up? 

Mr.  Spkh.  It  is  a  turpentine  and  resin  producers'  association. 

The  Chaihman.  What  are  those  proflucers? 

:^rr  Spkh.  Tliev  are  producers  of  turpentine  and  resin. 

Tlie  ( ^iiAiuMAN.  What  business  ai-e  tbey  engaged  i»? 

5Ir.  Spkh.  They  are  eiit^aged  in  the  production  of  turpentine  and  resin.  They 
gather  the  gum  


The  Ghaiumaw  (IntCTposing).  Are  they  farmers  or  are  they  lumbermen? 
Mr  Spbh.  Tb^y  are  not  lumbermen ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chatkmaw,  Are  there  not  a  great  many  people  «ig;iged  iu  selling  in 
your  l)usiness? 

^Iv.  Spkh.  Yes.  sir. 

The  ( ■HAucMAN.  Do  thev  own  tlieir  own  tra<  ts.  or  do  tliey  rent  them? 

:\ii-  Speh.  Souie  of  them  i»ay  for  leases  ami  others  own  thmn  in  fee  ainq>le» 

The  Chairman,  How  large  a  number  of  those  produnws  have  you  down 
there?  Have  you  any,  idea  as  to  the  number? 

Mr.  Speh.  The  Departm^t  of  Agriculture  has  listetl  cloae  to  l,oOO  of  these 
tuit)entlne  farmers. 

:\rr.  Hersev.  They  cOTQie  wu\et  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  iucorp* 'lilted V 
iNfr.  Speh.  Some  of  them. 

The  CHAHiMAN.  What  sized  corporations  are  they? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  shouhl  say  that  some  of  them  will  run,  tliose  that  are  operatlUK 
as  individual  companies,  about  100  crops  of  trees. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  100  crops  of  trees  or  do  you  mean  100  trees  f 

Mr.  Spkh,  I  mean  100  crops  of  trees,  and  that  acreage  will  consist,  on  the 
average,  of  about  1,800  acres  which  are  heing  worked. 

Mr.'  St:mners.  Ts  not  this  ahout  what  they  dt.v  They  keep  tliese  trees  about 
five  years  and  then  convert  the  trees  iiitu  lumber? 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuMNERS,  That  is  the  usual  wayV 
Air  Speh  Yes  sir 

Mr  SuMNERK.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  numbw  of  large  c<meems  operat- 
ing large  acreages,  which  are  owned,  in  some  instances  by  themselves,  and  in 
other  instances  they  are  leased? 

Mr.  Spbh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  SvMNEUS.  What  i>ercenta;;e  of  the  iiroduction  of  the  ixmn  conies  trom 
these  larire  operators,  and  what  percentajie  comes  from  the  farmers  over  the 
country  who  attend  to  a  little  patch  of  gun)-i)roducing  trees  on  their  respec- 
tive farms?  "  ,  .         -  . 

Mr  Spfh  T  am  afraid  I  ean  not  answer  that  question,  outside  of  pomtum; 
out  the  fact  that  a  very  large  bulk  of  the  receipts  coming  into  such  ports  as 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  are  assembled  thwe  under  the 
factor  syirtc^.  Of  ttiese  reertpta  of  turpentine  and  resin  which  are  assembled 
at  ttiose  ports  under  that  system,  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentajre  is  that 
comes  from  each  of  those  sources,  but  I  think  it  nmst  be  more  than  50  per  • 
^pnt — probably  80  per  cent  which  cianes  from  the  small  producers. 

The  CHAnniA.x.  What  would  you  call  a  small  producer? 

Mr.  Speh.  The  avera^^e-size  production  in  Georgia  three  years  ago  was  nine 
crops:  and  that  means  working  an  acrea^ie  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
liOO  acres  to  the  croi>,  or  a  total  of  about  1.800  acres.  _^ 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Your  answer  to  the  chairman  broke  into  what  I  was  trying  to 

get  at  

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  StTMNERs,  Excuse  me.  Mr.  (Mmirman.  Y'ou  mentioned  two  classes  of 
producers,  the  large  producers  and  the  small  producers,  and  you  said  that  you 
think  80  per  cent  of  these  products  comes  fvoxn  the  suiMller  proihicers? 

:vrr.  Spfh.  T  tried  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  kn(»w  the  exact  tigures.  In  other 
words,  of  these  l.afM)  producers  who  aie  listed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  about  which  I  asked  them  yesterday,  they  said  they  felt  confident  that  at 
least  1,200  could  be  classified  as  small  producers.  I  do  not  know  wliat  per- 
centage of  production  they  represent. 

Mr.  StTiCNKRS.  By  small  producers  you  do  n0t  mean  producers,  of  gum,  but 
the  producers  of  turpentine  and  resin? 

JFr.  Speh.  That  is  the  way  I  consider  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  St'Mnkrs.  These  small  produc(M*s  either  take  the  irum  from  their  own 
hold  njjs  or  buy  the  gum  from  the  fanners  who  own  small  tracts  of  landV 
Mr.  Speh.  Yes.  sir. 

:\rr.  St'mnkrs.  What  percentage  oC  the  value  of  the  finished  product  does  the 
price  of  the  gum  represent? 
Mr.  Spkh.  That  I  do  not  know. 
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aii".  SuMNERs.  Could  you  not  give  the  committee  some  idea  about  it?  In  otlier 
words,  liow  much  would  $1,000  of  gum,  undw  these  conditton8»  bring  after  it  is 
manufactured  into  turpentine  and  resin? 

Mr.  Spkh.  T  do  not  know  that,  because  there  is  not  any  fixed  way  of  estab- 
lishin.ij:  the  value  of  the  gum.  These  small  operators  would  simply  malce  some 
arrangenient  with  some  man  who  owns  a  still,  and  they  will  ask  him  how  much 
he  will  pay  for  the  gum.  Those  operators  will  put  in  their  miscellaneous  time 
producing  gum  from  these  trees,  and  th^  will  deliver  the  gum  to  the  still. 

Mr.  SuMNEBs.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  some  reasonably  uniform  price 
paid  for  this  gum  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  who  appears  b^ore  the  comndt- 
tee,  who  is  more  or  less  of  an  expert,  to  give  the  committee  some  idea  as  to 
the  average  value  of  the  gum  as  related  to  the  price  received  from  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  Speh.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  do  that  If  I  had  the  figures  I  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Is  the  turpentine  and  resin  produced  in  this  country  Uirgefy 
used  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sfsh.  Before  the  war  we  exported  practically  an  average  of  about  55 
j/er  cent  of  our  production  of  both  turpentine  and  tedn.  Since  the  war  and 
in  recent  years  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  sudi  as  Portugal^  Spain, 
India,  and  Greece,  and  even  Japan,  are  increasing  their  production  right 
along.  So  we  find  to-day  that  the  American  market  must  absorb  more  of 
the  crop  than  in  the  past,  because  our  e3q[M>rtation  in  the  future  imdoubtedly 
will  be  less  than  the  pre-war  average. 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Are  there  any  imports  of  these  products  you  mentioned  coming 
into  this  country  now  from  the  nations  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Speh.  Not  to  any  extent.  Mexico  is  sending  some  turpentine  and  resin 
into  this  country,  and  France  occasionally  sends  resin  over  here.  But  the 
American  resin  finds  greater  favor  am<mg  the  paper  and  soap  manufacturers 
than  the  French  resin. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  You  are  certain  in  your  own  mind  that  this  is  an  i^icul* 
tural  product? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hersey.  I  have  just  examined  the  agricultural  yearbook  for  1921, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  the  latest  edition.  I  find  that  under  imports  and  exports 
of  agricultural  products  there  are  reported  turpentine  and  resin,  so  they  are 
treated  as  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  now  that  I  asked  and  urged 
at  tte  time  the  act  of  FcA)ruary  18,  was  passed.  If  these  are  agricul- 
tural producte,  why  is  it  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  form  your  cooperative 
association  without  putting  this  amendment  in  the  law?  I  always  have  be- 
lieved that  the  passage  of  this  act,  instead  of  helping  out,  was  a  detriment 
to  agricultural  products.  We  had  had  cooperative  associations  throughout  the 
country  up  to  that  time  operating  under  the  protection  of  law  without  any 
interference,  and  then  we  passed  this  act  and  put  them  mider  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  put  more  restrictions  around  them. 

The  Chairman.  Several  of  them  had  been  indicted  and  tried. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  nobody  has  been  convicted.   There  are  usually 
emption,  so  far  as  the  Departmrat  of  Justice  is  concerned. 

The  Ghaibkak.  But  that  as  you  know  was  not  a  very  effective  remedy. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  understand  fliey  have  been  operating. 

Mr.  Hebsey.  You  have  now  an  organization  of  some  kind  among  these  pro* 
ducers.  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Speh.  We  have  just  this  association  which  I  represent,  whicli  is  strictly 
an  association  which  is  working  along  the  line  of  stopping  the  ndulteration 
of  tui-pentine,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  bill  through 
establishing  Federal  standards  for  naval  stores. 

Mr.  Hebsky.  If  you  were  to  get  all  the  producers  of  turpentine  and  resin 
in  the  South  into  an  organisation,  in  your  opinion;  how  large  would  tliat 
organization  be? 

Mr.  Sfeh.  You  mean  if  we  got  them  all  biY 

Mr.  Hebsey.  Yes. 

3Ir.  Speh.  Are  you  referring  to  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  

Mr.  HsatSEY  (interposing).  lio;  I  mean  how  many  members  would  you 
have? 

Mr.  Speh.  As  I  say,  there  are  listed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  1,500  produc^r& 
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Mi\  Hersey.  They  would  be  the  only  ones  eligible  to  uieaii>ership  in  such 
an  organization?  ,    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Speh.   Absolutely,  because  it  would  be  working  for  the  ben^t  of  the 

^^mJe^  Chaikican.  The  1,600  producers  wfaldi  you  mentioned  are  made  up  of 
corporations  as  wdl  as  taidi^duals,  are  tim  imA? 
Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  1.500  are  corporations.^ 
Mr.  Speh.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  can  only  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  tl»e 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  least  1^00  of  them  could  be  safely  classified 

as  small  producers.  *    ,  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  classtftr  a  small  producer  as  one  having  1,«JU 

acres  ^ 

Mr.  Speh.  No;  not  necessarily,  because  that  was  the  average  in  Georgia 
three  years  ago. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Tfciat  is  the  average  for  what  you  call  small  producers 
Mr.  Sfeh,  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  average  in  Georfiia  three  years  a^^o.  lhat 
includes  some  of  the  larger  producers  in  Georgia.    There  are  plenty  of  pro- 
ducers in  Georgia  who  are  only  operating  half  a  crop,  which  runs  about  100 
acres.   That  is.  they  are  operating  about  5,000  trees. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  To  what  extent  are  the  large  lumber  concerns  hiterestea  in 

this  matter,  if  yon  knowV  ,  i     ^   i  ^ 

Mr  SPEH.  Thev  are  not  interested  in  it  as  much  as  if  it  were  going  to  bene- 
fit the  naval  stores  industry.  They  wlU  derive  a  certain  benefit.  The  larger 
producer,  I  think,  is  in  no  need  of  such  help  because  he  has  developed  his  own 

selling  organisation.  ,      ^ ,  , 

The  Chaibmaii.  Is  it  not  true  that  quite  a  large  number  of  lumber  ctincerns 

are  trying  to  get  this  legislation  through? 

Mr  Speh.  Thev  are  interested  in  anything  that  will  help  the  whole  industry. 
Tlie  Chairman.  They  are  taking  an  interest  in  trying  to  get  this  hill  luissedV 

Mr,  Speh.  Yes,  sir.  ^  ^  , 

The  Chaikman.  After  you  get  the  turpentine  and  resin  separated  in  the 
forest— auil  you  do  it  largely  in  the  forest,  do  you  not? 

Mr  Spkh.  Yes,  sir.  I  see  Mr.  Stunners  shaMng  his  head.  I  do  not  "wmat 
you  gentlemen  to  think  that  I  am  making  any  misstateni^t  intenttonaUy. 
it  is  done  in  the  forest 

Mr.  SUHNSBs.  It  is  done  at  a  still,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spkh.  That  still  is  in  the  forest. 

Mr.  SxTMNras.  But  it  lA  not  done  among  the  trees ;  it  is  done  lu  an  established 
still. 

Mr.  Spkh.  It  is  done  in  a  still.  ^  ,  i., 

Mr.  IH)A[TNU'K.  You  have  to  put  a  box  or  container  at  the  tree  and  let  the 
resin  drip  down  and  collect  the  resin  and  take  it  to  a  still? 

Mr  SuiiNEBs.  But  it  is  at  a  still  where  the  turpratine  and  resin  are  made. 

Mr.  Spkh.  May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Sumners,  that  that  is  one  of  the  operations 
in  Texas.  It  hawens  that  in  Texas  there  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  lougleaf 
yellow  pine  running  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
there  is  not  a  still  in  there  that  is  not  miles  away  from  a  nuiiu  line  inilroad. 
Take,    for  instance,  McMillan  :  lie  operates  up  there  and  is  out  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  StMNKRs.  I  do  not  kn<»\v  about  the  locati<»n  of  the  railroad,  1  had  iu 
mind  that  xon  took  this  stuff  to  a  numufacturin^  plant. 

Mr.  Speh.  Not  a  manufacturing  plant,  but  to  a  still  to  separate  the  tur- 
pentine and  the  resin. 

Mr.  Chbistopherson.  Wl»en  it  comes  out  of  that  still,  is  it  purified? 

Mr.  SPEH.  AbscAutely ;  the  turpentine  is  run  toto  some  sort  of  a  rec^tacle 
and  the  resin  is  put  in  a  barrel. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  gather  it  in  a  container  and  bring  it  to  a  place  where 

you  have  a  still  erected? 

Mr.  Spkh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  And  that  still  may  be  several  miles  away  from  a  icooil  ileal 
of  th(^  timber  that  is  tapped? 
Mr.  Spkh.  Yes.  sir. 

Tlie  C'HAiKMAN.  It  may  cover  an  nveti  of  10  or  15  miles? 
Mr.  Speh.  It  may. 

The  CJhaibman.  And  the  man  who  runs  that  still  may  or  may  not  have  auy 
connection  whatevw  with  the  man  who  brings  the  stuff  in  to  the  etm  ? 
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■^fr.  Mtchknku.  In  (tther  words,  the  still  has  ahout  as  iiuich  relation  to  this 
industry  as  the  eaiiuiii.u'  factory  has  to  the  man  who  ^rows  tlie  peas,  for  instance? 

^Ir.  Speh.  AVirh  this  exception,  that  an  inhnitesinial  part  of  the  crude  jxuni  is 
used  in  making  phisters  of  different  kinds.  1  niij^ht  as  well  take  that  stuff 
when  it  comes  from  the  tree  and  dunip  it  into  the  sea  as  it  comes  from  the 
tree»  as  to  try  to  sell  it.  There  is  no  market  for  it  until  yon  separate  it  into 
its  two  constitutents,  turpentine  and  resin. 

Mr.  MiCHEJVEB.  Take  for  instance,  a  hide.  The  animal  itself,  wiien  it  leaves 
the  farmer,  is  a  protluct  of  the  farm,  but  it  does  not  iret  into  the  shoes  until  it 
goes  throujxh  a  lot  of  processes,  and  you  would  not  think  of  the  processes  as 
havin-j:  anything;  to  do  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Spkh.  Excei>t  that  you  have  removal  something  from  it  or  added  some- 
thin^<  to  it.    But  in  this  case  it  is  a  dift'erent  proposition. 

Mr.  Hebsey.  This  industry  is  confined  to  a  certain  area  in  tiie  Soutii? 

Mr.  Sfbh.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  HmsxY,  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Speh.  It  is  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida^  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi, 
^rr.  Hersky.  And  these  1,500  difEerent  organizaticms  or  individuals  control 

that  industry.  d<»  tiiey  not? 

Mr.  Spkh.  There  are  1.500  operators. 

^Mr.  Hp:ksky.  They  would  control  the  industry,  would  they  not?  They  own 
the  forests  and  control  the  industry,  do  they  notV 

Mr.  SraH.  I  wish  I  could  say  they  could  control  the  industry.  If  they  did, 
and  could  control  ^ 

Mr.  Hebsey  (interposing).  Tour  object  here  is  to  amend  tbe  so  that 
they  can  control  the  industry? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  wish  t<>  j^ive  these  men  the  opportunity  of  conibininiLr  in  small  or 
lar^re  groups,  just  the  farmer  can  do  in  his  cooperating  mari^etiug  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hkksky.  Tlie  farmers,  under  this  cooperative  law,  which  you  desire  to 
have  your  i)e(»pie  come  under,  have  the  ri^ht  to  combine,  issue  stock,  and  hohl 
their  crops  for  the  marlcet. 

Mr.  Sp£H.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HsBBST.  Do  you  wish  to  get  in  the  same  pCMdtlon  where  you  can  hold 
yom-  crops  for  the  market,  and  help  fix  the  price  by  doing  that? 

Mr.  Speh.  If,  as  a  direct  result  from  that,  prices  woidd  be  affected  

]Mr.  ?Ikkskv  { interp(»sin^r ).  Yon  want  to  effect  an  organizati(»n  that  can 
market  y(»nr  stuff  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  also  iu  a  prohtable  manner? 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Hkksey.  At  the  same  time,  you  do  not  want  to  come  under  the  Sherman 
law  or  the  antitrust  laws? 
Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sdr. 

Mr.  Herskt.  Ton  want  to  get  ont  from  nnder  those  laws.  Wonld  you  then, 
beinK  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  this 
tnrpentine  and  resin,  which  are  necessary  articles,  hi  a  way.  of  consumption, 
be  in  a  position  whei'e  yon  conhl  control  the  market  for  tnri>entine  and  resin, 
which  could  be  dune  in  the  way  the  farmers  control  the  market  for  their 
prt»ducts? 

Mr,  Speh.  Absolutely  not;  yovi  couhl  not  control  the  output  in  our  market. 
Mr.  MicHENEK.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Spkh.  Just  because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry.  It  is  because  there 
is  such  a  vast  number  of  men  scattered  around  who  will  not  c<ioperate  as  a 
unit.  You  have  the  market  to-day  made  at  Savannah,  in  which  no  producers 
in  the  country  have  a  voice,  and  that  has  been  going  on  for  time  immemorial. 

The  market  moved  from  Wilmington,  X.  r.,  on  to  Charh^ston.  ;ind  now  it  is 
loeated  at  Savannah,  and  at  no  time  in  his  histoi:y  has  the  producer  been  able  to 
control  the  mai'ket. 

Mr.  MicHExNKU.  But  if  you  have  the  authority  here  i^ramted,  you  will  im- 
mediately incorporate  as  a  cooperative  association  and  you  will  control  the 
larger  produ(*ers  and  the  distillers,  and  the  moment  that  takes  place  you  will 
be  in  the  positimi  where  you  will  control  instead  of  the  fellow  at  Savannnah. 
Is  that  not  true? 

^Ir.  Si*EH.  Kno\vin<r  the  industry  and  the  producers.  T  would  say  no. 
]\rr.  MicHEXER.  Is  not  that  the  purpose  (»f  this  lejrislation? 
:Mr.  Spkh.  Xo»  sir;  I  assure  you  there  is  no.  iutentijou  of  gaining  control  o£ 
the  industry. 
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^Ir.  Hkksey.  Then  \vlu»t  is  your  purpose? 

Mr.  Spkh.  To  permit  rlie  operators  t**  coiuhine  in   siuall  giwips,  m  that 
they  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  market  in  Savannah. 
Mr.  HsssKV.  C!ould  not  that  hie  done  in  hi^  groups? 
Mr.  Speh.  If  they  Avished  to. 

Mr.  Hebsey.  You  have  only  one  market  to-day,  that  in  New  Orleans? 
Mr.  Speh.  No;  we  have  a  market  in  Savannah  which  sets  tlie  priw  for  the 
world. 

Mv.  Hkiiskv,  Are  ynu  oI)li.i:e<l  to  ixo  to  tliat  one  marketV 

Mr.  Si  i  H.  We  are  obli^'ed  to  «ell  oii  tlie  priee  i>f  that  market. 

Mr.  Hersev.  Wliy? 

Mr.  Spkh.  Because  tliat  ;s  the  recognized  market. 
Mr.  Fosm.   Just  as  in  the  caae  of  Elgin  butter? 

Mi\  Speh.  I  would  suiy  eo,  except  that  this  market  changes  each  day. 

Mr.  Chrtstophekson,  If  this  is  an  agiicaltural  product  why  <ain  yon  not  com- 
bine nnder  tlie  law  as  it  is  to-day? 

iMr.  Speh.  We  have  to  assume  that  inasnineh  as  you  liave  not  only  enumerated 
one  or  two  thin.irs  in  the  i»resent  art,  hut  several  things,  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity foi'  enunieratin*r  others,  in  case  of  douht. 

Mr.  Christophkrsox.  They  are  enunierateil  in  general  terms  and  ;ire  called 
"Agricultural  products/*  We  do  not  si>eciticaliy  enumerate  wheat  men  and 
•com  men. 

Mr.  S»H.  But  the  act  does  enumerate  dairy  men  and  nut  growers  and  fruit 
growers.   That  is  something  entirely  apart  from  the  wheat  growers. 

Mr.  r^HRisTOPHKRsoN,  But  the  act  includes  agricultural  products  undar  a 

general  term, 

^Ir.  BiHi).  S[>elu  your  affiliation  with  ajiricultural  products  would  be 

iu  the  i»ro(Uu'tion  of  uuui.  would  it  not:  that  is,  the  i:uui  as  it  comes  from  the 
treesV  I  notice  that  th(»  hmj^uairt^  here  is.  producers  of  iui'i»enrine  and  resin." 
Tlie  production  of  turpentine  and  resin  is  a  distillation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spsh.  It  is  a  distillation,  but  that  is  not  all. 

Mr.  Bibb.  As  I  understand  it,  under  this  language,  tliis  amendnuait  would 
not  have  anytliing  to  ilb  with  the  people  who  are  getting  the  gum  from  the 
trees*  would  it? 

Mr.  Seph.  The  ^nn  is  the  turpentine  and  the  resin,  only  they  are  combined. 
They  are  to^^ethei',  and  you  separate  them  into  the  two  connnodities,  turpentine 
and  resin,  so  it  would  cover  the  two  commodities  as  they  are  separated.  I 
should  say  it  w<»uld  cover  the  two  tojjether. 

Mr.  FosTEK.  if  you  had  siniply  saiil  producei  s  of  ^um  "  it  would  not  have 
be^  specific  enough?  ' 

Mr.  Speh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuMNKRS.  Woultl  you  he  willing  to  accept  language  in  this  proposed 
amendment  authorizing  tlie  producers  of  gum  to  form  an  aasoelatkm? 

Mr.  Speh.  No,  sir:  there  is  no  market  for  the  gum  to-day. 

Mr.  BiUD.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying:  to  make,  that  this  is  a  bill  involvii^ 
only  a  part  of  the  industry  and  not  the  producers  of  the  ^um. 

Mr.  Spkh.  No;  hecause  nol>ody  uses  the  .uuni  <turside  of  a  few  piaster  tartorles. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  a  cooperative  n»arket  for  the  whole  industry  ex- 
c^t  for  the  small  producer,  who  might  want  to  take  udvaaage  of  it  in  sellin;; 
gum  and  operating  a  still  of  his  own,  hut  not  having  enough  business  for  the 
erection  aiMl  running  of  a  whole  still. 

Mr.  MiCHEKER.  In  substance,  this  simply  authorizes  the  distiller  and  ;;ives  him 
the  power  to  tlx  the  market  of  the  lirtle  fellow  who  hunts  the  .irum.  You  can 
shiji  his  .^urii  any  <listance  and  distill  it.  You  do  not  distill  it  in  the*  forest, 
as  a  rule.  You  can  ship  the  lium  anywliere  to  a  point  of  distillation,  just  as 
you  can  ship  your  fai'ui  products  or  your  })eas.  as  1  said  a  few  moments  atro. 
The  peas  are  shippe*!  to  the  cannin.u  factory  and  the  canner  cans  them  and 
markets  them.  So  the  distiller  takes  this  raw  product  that  is  ^xotten  from  the 
native  tree  and  distills  it,  he,  of  course,  making  the  turpentine  and  the  resin 
there  at  the  still,  and  there  might  be  scnne  other  byi>rodnct.  Then  he  markets 
the  tun^ntine  and  the  resin,  and  if  there  are  any  other  by-product«  he  wUl 
market  them,  too. 

IVlr.  Spkh.  The  still  is  as  much  a  part  if  the  operation  as  the  gum  that  comes 

from  the  tree. 

IMr.  ]Mu  HKXKij.  .Tu-;t  the  siime  as  the  fact(»ry  is  a  t>;<rt  of  tlie  shoe.  But  the 
only  agricultural  product  which  enters  into  it  is  the  cow. 
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air.  Speh.  I  beg  to  differ  Avith  you.  comDariaoil.    For  instance,  in 

Mr.  DoMixicK.  1  do  not  tlunk  that        J^^^  Of  course,  we  can 

the  ootton-producing  States,  we  go  ^tan^P^  ou^^ 

not  do  anything  with  tbe  <»tton  tm^  t  ^  ^^^^ 

'^me'cH'mM^''  l'.  it  not  a  fa.  t  tbat  some  years  ago  the  "-I*  I^*"" 

^^ei";:^  ^^«<^ny''S  ^^>^^  t^^ir  control  «as  so  ...at  that 
^^StS  JHf  Juftlc?  proceeded  against  them. 

SJ'S^wr  producers  of  the  dtamiefl  product 
Mr.  DOMIK.CK.  Was  *oJld  not  It  be  permitte,!  that 

.hf  iSierrt".sr'«r.* 

JS^S?^,^n'r!hen',To-ortli  tr^  down  and  take  one  product  to  the 
•%"HE*lv°'whar  TwoX 'irill-  „.  understand  Is  this;  It  yon  «.n  «.fce  ttto 

tf  rr-i  have  ""-.'j^^^siiSer".^  tLftSS 

ix.ssible.  if  we  give  you  tlus  authoiity  ^l*f^^  combine  as  to 

ZJ^^^^^^  '^o^T^TlJ^^T^^^r^^  at  the  xuercy 
"Mi!  sS'^Ai*  llil^eiSi  ffillSk  I  would  say  it  is  ^y  sincere  belief 

wiS-  not?    Why  could  not  yon  .ombine  and  raise  the  price 

^y,  ••  we  have  combined  an.l  we  ^^xU  not  8^1  it  exc^t  ^        P^^^  ^.^^ 
ISSir^^a  Srorth^e%k^n«^^^^^^^^  that  wiU  act. 

^  Mr^"sPEH.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  convince  you  unless  I  try  to  fannliarize 
yon  with  the  type  of  man  who  operates  this  bijsmess. 
■Mr  TfKKsiiT  You  cau  Hot  do  that  by  types  ot  men. 
Mr  f^^nd  also  the  conditb.ns  under  which  he  operates. 
Mr  Se^  MeTwm  conibine,  no  matter  what  type  they  may  be;  they 

'Tr."SoS!SSS  WoiM  not  that  «»e  argument  appU  to  the«  varlons 
ntidwta  meBttoned  here? 

l'Sr"Y„rSeL%r,a,rr/U;i^^  not  con*m.  over  the 
to  €Ootrol  ttie  production  of  the  farm  plants? 
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Mr.  Speh.  No  more  could  the  fanners  coiubine  tliau  the  navai-stores  menu 
Tbe  Chairman.  You  represent  an  organization? 
Mr.  Speh.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
orjjanization? 
Mr.  Speh.  Can  I? 
Tbe  Ghaibican.  Yes. 

Mr.  S3PSH.  There  are  about  30  membera;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give 
them  all  to  yon. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

:Mr.  Speh.  Who  are  the  30  members*? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speh.  There  are  the  D.  J.  Gay  interests  in  Biloxi,  Miss.    Mr.  iidy  is 
interested  in  several  different  companies. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  business  done? 
Jlr.  Speh.  Naval  stores;  turpentine  and  rerin  producers. 
The  Chaibkan.  Does  he  produce  any  gum  himself,  or  does  he  buy  it? 
Mr.  Sp£h.  No  ;  he  produces  gum.  But  he  does  his  own  aqiaration. 
The  Chairman.  What  acreage  does  lie  have? 
Mr.  Speh.  That  I  do  not  know. 

.Mr.  Bird.  Does  he  deal  in  gnm  other  than  that  which  he  produtesV 
:Mr.  Speh.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  patches  of  timber  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  place  where  some  man  may  produce  s(»me  ^um  which  he  buys. 
Kut  that  would  have  no  relation  to  the  turpentine  market  price  or  the  re^ 
market  price. 

Mr.  Hkbsey.  You  speak  of  the  naval  stores  as  your  only  market.  What  are 
the  naval  stores  to  which  yom  sell  tiie  turpentine  and  resin? 
Mr.  Speh.  Naval  stores  is  an  old  name  which  has  been  handed  down  from 

the  days  of  the  early  Virginia  Ool<mies.  Turpentine,  resin,  and  crude  gum  were 
c<mverted  into  tar  and  tar  was  used  for  calking  rope,  and  so  on.  The  stores 
controUinjr  that  trade  were  the  ships  chandleries^  and  that  was  classilied  as 
naval  stores. 

^fr.  Heksey.  Tlie  Go\ernment  does  n(»r  buy  your  product? 

Mr.  Speh.  No.  Since  that  time  the  name  '*  naval  stores"  has  drifted  away 
from  everything  else  so  that  it  now  sticks  only  to  turpentine  and  resin. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  That  bears  out  the  idea  that  the  product  made  from  the  tree 
is  the  gum  that  was  Used  in  the  earlier  days  for  sraiething  else,  and  now  the 
chemist  has  learned  to  make  from  it  the  finished  products  of  turpentine  and 
resin. 

Mr.  Speh.  If  I  might  go  back  further.  1  may  say  that  in  the  old  days  they 
took  this  crude  jnnn  and  i)ut  ir  into  an  <>i>en  kettle  and  held  over  it  a  cnvei-ing 
of  sheep's  wool  while  the  turpentine  was  recovered.  If  you  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Colonies  you  will  tind  that  they  actually  did  use  turpentine. 

Mr.  Mi(  hener.  I  am  not  arguing  that  there  is  no  turpentiJie  in  the  g\nn, 
but  I  do  insist  that  the  gum  is  raw  material,  and  you  take  it  to  the  factory 
and  make  what  you  will  with  It 

Mr.  Ssw.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  turpentfate  was  a  market  fmiduct 
before  the  gum  wa& 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  people  or  organi- 
zations who  belong  to  the  association  you  represent,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  the  number  of  acres  that  each  person  or  organization  has? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  could  not  do  that  now.  I  (ould  give  you  the  names,  and  I 
could  give  you  approximately  the  percentage  of  production  that  our  association 
represents. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  does  it  represent? 

Mr  Speh.  About  20  per  cent.  That  Is,  our  associati<m  works  for  the  whole 
producing  industry,  but  the  espense  is  bwne  by  20  per  cent  of  the  production. 

The  Ohaibican.  After  you  have  the  turpentine  and  the  reetfn  s^rated  at 
this  local  distillery  it  it  not  redistilled  latw  <m? 

Mr.  Speh,  No,  sir. 

:Mr.  Hersey.  Turpentine  and  resin  are  articles  sold  generally  all  over  the 
country  in  drug  stores  and  hardware  stores,  and  in  many  paints  and  oils  which 
are  used  extensively  by  almost  everybody? 

Mr.  Speh.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Turpentine  goes  into  i)aints  largely? 

Mr.  Speh.  It  goes  into  paints,  varnishes,  and  shoe  polishes. 

The  Chairman.  Beidn  is  used  in  varnish,  is  it  not? 
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aPKH.  In  soaps,  varnish^,  paper,  and  sealing  wax.  Those  are  the  main 

uses. 

Mr.  DoMiXK'K.  Is  youi-  association  a  r<»rporatio!i V 

Mr.  Speh.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  have  been  incorporated  under  the  State  law  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Have  you  any  members  in  your  association  outside  of 
Louisiana? 

Mr,  SMna.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  member^  In  Texas,  Mls&Asirippi,  Alabama,  ami 

Florida. 

Ml-  Hei:sey.  What  is  tlie  name  of  the  corporation? 
Mr.  Spkh.  Tlie  TurpeiitiiH^  niul  TJesin  Producers'  Association, 
^fr.  HiRi).  Wliat  is  the  avera^^e  value  of  a  still?   What  is^the  Investment  in 
a  still  V 

Mr.  Spkh.  1  w<ni!(I  liave  to  make  an  estimate  on  that.  I  would  say  prob- 
ably It  would  be  anywhere  from  $200  to  $250  or  $300.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  phiin  comber  still  oonnectea  to  a  worm  condenser  set  in  a  wooden  tub,  set  up 
on  a  foundation  of  brick.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Bxsa>.  Are  there  any  lai^e  distilleries? 

Mr,  Speh.  In  general,  they  are  all  about  the  same  size.  You  wiB  find  that 
these  stills  are  generally  20-barrel  stills,  and  they  will  bold  10  barrels  of  crude 

sum. 

Mr.  M(»\TAtiUE.  How  many  of  those  distilleries  would  you  have  in  a  good- 
sized  plant? 

Mr.  Speh.  I  know  of  no  place  which  has  more  than  three  of  these  stills. 
The  average  will  be  one  still,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  it  wil!  only  run  part  of 
a  week. 

Mr.  MicHENER.  You  have  eontempl^sed  certain  procedure  In  case  thte  bill 
l)e(<)mes  a  law,  have  you  not?  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  then  you  will  form 

one  hi;r  company,  will  you  not? 

Mr,  Spkh.  I  ran  assure  you  gentlemen  sincerely  that  there  is  no  plan  that  I 
know  of— ni»  plan  whatever-  that  is.  no  definite  plan  for  an  organization.  We 
would  lilvc  to  j-'et  tliis  hill  enacted  into  law  before  the  end  of  this  session,  if 
possible,  ami  let  tiie  i»roducers  take  advantajre  of  it. 

Mr.  MiCHKNEB.  You  will  so  control  the  business  that  thei'e  will  be  no  market 
for  the  fellow  who  does  not  belong  to  the  association;  is  that  not  true? 

^Ir.  Speh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MirHSNES.  Is  not  this  business  of  sn^  a  imture  that  everybody  wtll 

come  in? 

Mr.  Spkh.  We  woiild  like  to  hjtve  tliem :  but  still,  even  if  any  jsrroups  will 
combine  ]>y  States  or  count'es  or  in  small  corporations  for  the  handling, 
thr  u.L'h  one  medium  or  thnaiirh  one  association,  of  their  own.  they  would  have 
to  sell  on  the  Savamiah  market. 

Mr.  Hersky.  Why? 

Mr.  Sifvaci.  Because  that  is  the  nmrket  which  the  world  accepts. 
Mr.  Herb£y.  That  is  why  it  is  eas^  to  control? 
^Ir.  Speh.  It  is  controlled  by  the  dealer  to  day, 

:Mr.  FosTKK.  H;ive  you  in  that  cjise  the  same  relation  t'>  turpentine  as 
Rockefeller  has  to  oil,  and  if  they  want  to  change  the  price  it  is  changed  from 

Savannah  V 

Mr.  Spi:H.  As  far  as  I  have  observetl,  if  they  want  to  change  it  they  can  do 

that. 

Mr.  Hersky.  You  want  to  ct)uti'ol  the  marlcet  under  one  assoc  ation? 
Mr.  Speh.  No.  sir;   tliere  is  no   p(>ssibiHty   of  doin.i;   that,   because  tlu^ 
market  

Mr.  Hebsey  (interposing).  What  is  the  object  ^  your  oTganizatum,  if  it 

is  not  to  control  tlie  market? 
Mr.  Spkh.  Tnder  this  bill? 

Mr.  HKiiSKV,  Y(^s:  tlK'  oruaiu'/iition  you  wnnt  to  provi^'i-  for  under  this  bill? 
Wliat  is  th(»  object,  miless  it  is  to  control  the  mnrket  on  turpentine  nnd  resin? 

Mr.  Spkh.  Tt  is  to  pei-mit  the  smaH  pi*oducei's  or  the  lar^rc  ])iMMlucers  to 
combine  and  establisli  a  c(^ntral  seliin.u  a;;ency,  just  as  the  small  ^^'owers  (»f 
Tierries  sell  through  one  organization. 

air.  Hkrskt.  Do  you  not  expect  to  fix  the  price,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  and  you  are  allowed  to  form  this  organization? 

Mr.  Speh.  No,  sir. 

TJie  CuAxuMxy.  Who  Started  the  effort  to  secure  this  l^s^lation? 
air,  Speh.  I  did,  sir. 
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Mr.  Foster.  Is  there  anybody  here  to-day  opposing  it? 

Mr.  8feh.  No,  sir;  I  tliink  not,  except  what  opposition  there  is  among  you 
gentlmaen. 

Mr.  HtcKEY.  Ton  filiuply  want  to  be  placed  cm  an  e<iuality  yvith  the  fmlt 
men  and  tlie  berry  m^  and  others  named  in  the  original  act? 

air.  Speh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiKi).  The  object  of  your  orjranizatiou  must  be  either  to  stabilize  con- 
ditions and  prices,  or  to  improve  conditions  and  i)rices,  mast  it  not? 

jNfr.  Spkh.  I  would  further  say  that  any  organization  that  wtndd  be  formed 
under  this  bill  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  standardizing  the  product. 
It  would  aid  in  the  marketing  of  the  product,  getting  better  mariceting  facili- 
ties than  there  are  in  existence  to-day,  and  give  tliese  producers  mariceting 
facilities  which  are  not  open  to  them  to-day.  It  would  probably  ha\^  tlie 
effect  of  stabilization. 

air.  Bird.  The  stabilization  of  tlie  ju-ice  w<»uld  be  accomplislied  througli  th«^ 
same  process  that  would  permit  the  increase  of  the  price,  would  it  not? 

air.  Speh.  The  market  to-day  is  not  made  by  the  producer.  . 

IMr,  Bird.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Spkh.  It  is  made  by  the  dealer,  who  decides  how  much  he  will  i»ay  for  it. 

air.  Bird.  But  the  machinery  that  would  be  used  to  stabilize  the  price  could 
be  misused  in  the  controlling  of  the  price,  eonld  it  not? 

Mr.  Sfbh.  It  could  if  we  could  get  100  per  cent  coopmitlon,  Just  the  same 
as  would  be  the  case  in  any  form  of  combination. 

air.  aiiCHENER.  You  could  stabilize  very  nicely  if  you  had  a  proper  tariff 
and  if  this  bill  became  effective  as  law.  You  could  absolutely  control  the 
market  by  the  very  nature  of  the  industry.  The  nature  of  the  industry  is 
such  that  you  are  limited  to  a  certain  nundier  of  trees.  The  trees  *rrow — Viui 
do  not  cultivate  them.  You  can  tell  what  your  i>roduction  will  be  or  what  it 
will  not  be.  without  any  care  or  attention,  and  you  can  make  the  supi)ly  meet 
the  demand  and  fix  your  price  at  whatever  figure  you  want,  and  toke  care  of 
any  incoming  turpentine  by  protection.  ¥ou  have  a  trust  that  might  lie 
sinister. 

Mr.  Speh.  I^et  me  take  up  those  points.  We  have  no  protective  tariff  on  tur- 
X)entine  or  resin.  They  enter  the  country  duty  free,  aiexico  can  sell  turpentine 
and  resin  cheaper  on  the  west  coast  than  we  can  move  them  from  pro<lucin.n 
]»oints  in  the  South.  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Department  of  Ajri'icnlture  yester- 
day in  which  somebody  said  they  wanted  to  make  a  lease  with  the  Forest 
Service  for  some  trees  in  ('alifornia.  In  ('alifurnia  and  parts  of  the  north- 
west there  are  pines  which  will  produce  turpentine. 

Mr.  MiCHKNER.  The  fallow  who  signs  that  lease  is  the  fanner.  The  fellow 
who  uses  the  forest  and  cuts  the  trees  and  takes  the  gum  out  i»  tlw  turpentine 
farme^f* 

air.  Speh.  There  is  alawys  the  raw  material  at  hand  which  can  be  used 
to  increase  priKluctiou.  There  is  absolutely  no  control  over  production,  no 
control  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FosTKH.  Mr.  (M)ainnan.  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  hear  anyone  who 
desires  to  si>eak  in  opi)osition  to  this  bill? 

The  (/hairman.  Senator  Smith  is  here,  and  he  may  make  such  statement 

as  he  desires^   

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOKE  SMITH. 

Mr.  Shfth.  Mr.  Chairman*  my  interest  in  this  matter  is  largely  in  (  (»iHie<-- 
tion  with  the  small  turpentine  farmer  in  Geoi^ia.  I  am  quite  familiar  witli  bin 
history  and  his  work.  The  committee  seems  to  be  troubled  about  two  prop(^- 
sitions:  First,  whether  this  is  not  a  manufactory  change  of  gum.  and  also 
what  effect  this  legislation  would  have  upon  the  market.  Tt  is  no  more  a 
manufactory  change  of  product  than  the  cotton  gin  is  a  manufactory  change 
of  product. 

air.  aiicHENEK,  And  when  you  get  tlimigh  the  ginning  proc^  the  cfitton  is 
still  cotton? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  the  seeds  are  s^rate  and  the  cotton  is  separate. 
You  can  not  market  that  cotton  in  the  seed,  and  you  can  not  market  tlii& 
gum.  There  is  no  price  for  cotton  in  the  seed;  it  could  not  be  sold.  I  mean 
Uiere  is  no  market  price.  Such  a  thing  as  marketing  cotton  in  the  s^hmI  is 
unheard  of.  It  must  go  to  the  gin.  where  the  seed  is  separated  from  the 
cotton.  So  this  .irnm  from  the  tree  .trees  to  the  still  and  the  resin  is  separated 
from  the  turj>entine.    The  turi)entine  is  ihe  thing  that  has  value,  and  the 
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resin  is  a  by-product,  in  a  sense,  past  like  eottonseed.  Tbe  resin  bears  to  the 
gum  about  ^e  same  rdative  value  that  the  cotttmseed  bears  to  the  lint  cotton. 

The  chief  thing  of  value  is  the  turpentine.   It  is  in  no  sense  a  mannfiihetory 

plant.  You  have  to  separate  your  wheat;  you  have  to  take  the  wheat  and 
put  it  through  a  threshing  machine  and  separate  the  straw  from  the  seed. 
But  the  comparison  which  apiUies  more  closely  to  this  proposition  is  that  of 
the  cotton  gin,  which  separates  the  seed  from  the  lint  cotton. 

There  are  a  great  many  small  i)roducers  in  (ieorgia.    They  take  their  i;uiu  

Mr.  MiCHENEK  (interposing).  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  wheat  crop  and  the  cotton  crop  and  the  guai  tree?  In  the  case  of  wheat 
and  cotton  you  plant  something.  You  liave  one  objective;  in  one  case  it  is 
cotton,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  wheat.  You  must  go  tlirouglt  certain  pwi- 
cesses  l)etore  you  get  the  liuisiied  wheat  or  cotton.  With  tunientine  and  resin 
there  is  a  rree.  nature's  tree,  and  you  do  not  plant  it 
Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  nature's  tree. 

Mr.  MiCHENEK.  They  are  two  entirely  dilTerent  things,  ir  seeiits  i-ie. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  going  to  explain  that  to  you.  It  is  not  any  iunj^er  a  luiture 
tree.  To  a  large  extent,  they  are  beginning  to  rely  upon  setting  apart  special 
fields  for  fbe  second  growth  and  keeping  them  clear,  and  giving  a  chance  to 
tiiose  trees  to  grow  so  that  they  may  stUl  have  the  supply  The  original  forest 
has  lai^ly  been  cut  off  in  my  State,  and  it  is  the  second  gr<n^h  th^  are 
depending  upon,  to  a  large  extent,  for  their  turpentine  and  restn. 

Mr.  BiKD.  AVould  you  not  call  the  threshing  industry  an  in^pmd^t  in- 
dustry from  that  of  the  wheat  grower? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is,  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Biro.  Would  you  not  call  tliese  distillers  an  iudepeuUent  iudusU-y  from 
the  producers? 

Mr.  Smith,  Except  for  this,  that  a  number  of  them  get  togetlier  and  put  ui* 
a  still  to  handle  their  turpentine  and  resin« 
Mr.  HicK£T.  One  is  dependent  upon  the  other? 

Mr,  Smith.  A  farmer's  turpentine  still  can  be  bought  for  about  $200,  and 
quite  a  nunil)er  of  them  get  together.    They  have  their  little  patches.  There 

are  a  trreat  many  of  those  patches,  not  over  25  acres. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  not  this  true,  that  ordinarily  the  larnicr  does  not  depemi 
on  anytliin.ir  of  this  kind.  He  lias  a  patch  of  tiniher,  an<l  if  lie  aUows  it  to 
be  tapped  in  three  or  four  years  he  is  out  of  the  business,  and  does  not  run  it 
any  longer? 

Mr.  Smfth.  But  he  does.  The  native  forest  is  so  largely  pass  ng  awav  rliat 
more  attrition  Is  cimstantly  bei^  gir%a  to  taking  care  of  the  ti*ees  and  saving 
the  trees  before  and  after  tamping,  and  also  to  setting  apart  a  place  to  grow 

additional  trees. 

The  (  HATRMAN.  I  suppose  you  can  only  use  them  for  a  little  while.  Him  you 

have  to  (|uir. 

Mr.  Smith.  No:  you  can  use  your  turpent'ne  trees  for  tive  years5»  if  you 
take  care  of  tlieni,  and  then  you  can  use  them  aii^-ain  hitcr  on. 

The  native  pine  is  going  so  rapidly,  and  has  so  lar^j:ely  ^n»ne.  that  it  has 
become  essentially  a  matter  of  study  to  tind  out  liow  to  ineserve  and  how  to 
continue  the  growth  of  the  forest,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  second  gro\\  th. 
Fields  are  set  apart  for  the  second  growth,  and  those  second-growth  trees  are 
allowed  to  grow  up.  They  are  thinned  out^  and  they  are,  in  a  swnse,  cul- 
tivated now,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  orijrhial  forest.  It  \h  ab- 
solutely essential  that  that  study  of  the  cultivatiim  of  the  tree  and  tlie  c*are 
for  the  tree  he  made  ni(»re  and  more  intensive. 

The  Chaihman.  You  mean  to  say  every  farmer  takes  care  of  tliem? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mt^an  many  of  the  small  farmers,  with  only  a  few  liniHlrtsi 
acres,  are  settiuii'  apart,  or  letting  a  part  of  tlieir  ;xround  -row  up  to  timber, 
and  letting  that  timber  grow  into  second-growth  pine.  Tiiey  are  taking  care 
of  it  with  a  view  of  having  the  wood,  but  with  the  view  first  of  utilizing 
tlie  tree  for  the  gum  and  the  turpentine  and.  the  resin. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  you  Imow,  that  because  of  the  l)oll-weevll 
c  onditions  in  the  South  and  the  reduction  of  the  acreage,  and  tiie  exodus  of 
Xegrws  to  the  North  

Mr.  SMrni.  ( interposhi^i- ) .  Vuu  liave  just  anticipated  me.  T  was  Just  jrouisz 
tn  add  that  in  tiie  south  lialf  of  (;fMM\'ria  '*t  lias  been  essential  to  tun!  to  eveiy- 
ihinir  that  can  he  found  for  diversiticarion.  It  is  utterly  inipossil»le  tn  (ultivate 
the  large  tiehls  of  cotton  that  were  cultivated  l)efore.  and  soniethiiiir  o!<e  nuist 
take  its  pla<*e.    There  must  be  diverslHcat'on ;  there  nuist  he  a  chan^^e:  vou 
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can  not  plant  a  field  tliree  years  in  succession  to  cotton  \\ithout  having  the 
crop  destroye.1  hy  the  boll  weevil.   You  must  diversify  your  crop;  and  thi«  is 

an  effort  at  diversification,  ^      ^  * 

The  Chaikman.  It  takes  30  or  40  years  to  grow  a  gum  tree  to  maturity,  does 

**Mr*'sMrrH,  Not  at  all.  In  10  years  you  can  get  a  crop  of  turpentine  and 
resin  from  the  second-growth  pine,  and  hy  proper  care  you  can  use  the  tree 
for  a  feAV  vears  and  save  it  and  then  use  it  airain.  and  tap  vour  treo  ajrain. 

Tlie  old  plan,  wl-en  the  woods  were  full  (»f  pine  trees,  80  years  ago.  vast  groves, 
vast  forests  of  pine  trees,  was  to  see  how  quickly  you  could  get  out  of  the 
forest  what  was  in  it.  and  cut  down  the  tree. 

Mr  GooDYKooNTz.  I  came  in  late,  Senator,  because  I  u'as  in  att^dance  upcm 
another  committee  meeting.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  what  proportion  of  the 
turpentine  produced  in  this  country  is  consumed  in  this  country?  Do  we  uae 
iM  whole  output,  w  is  there  enough  produced  for  our  use? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  used  half  of  it  and  that  about 
half  of  it  was  exported.  The  last  time  I  loolved  into  the  question,  which  was  a 
few  years  ago,  we  did  export  at  least  half  cf  it.  What  proportion  we  are  now 
exporting,  I  do  not  know. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ith  wierence  to  the  small  producer,  and  the  effect  of 
this  bill  on  him :  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  like  50  pec  cmt  of  the  growers 
or  of  the  owners  of  the  turpwatlne  and  resin  factories  Joining  this  association. 
They  will  not  do  it.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that  in  two  counties  in  Georgia 
ttiey  will  fOTm  their  own  association.  The  two  southwestern  counties  produ<'o 
a  good  deal  of  turpentine  and  resin.  There  are  a  jn-eat  many  very  small 
producers  who  have  not  associated  themselves  together  in  that  wa.v.  Tt  is 
not  a  question  of  the  ultimate  sale  or  a  question  of  taking  care  of  the  a<  tual 
producer  against  the  naval  stores  man,  who  dominates  the  market.  He  is 
called  a  naval  stores  man  still  in  Savannah,  but  there  are  a  few  big  buyers  of 
this  product  who  take  it  at  whatever  th^  want  to  pay  for  It,  from  tiie  small 
producer,  if  he  has  no  organicfitfam  and  no  coopwation* 

Mr.  MowTAOtm.  From  whom  Ho  these  buyers  buy? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  send  th^r  men  around  to  buy  from  the  men  who  produce  It. 
Mr.  Montague.  Do  they  buy  it  before  or  after  it  is  distilled? 
Mr.  SMrra.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  sales  of  gum. 

Mr,  Montaoit:.  Do  they  buy  it  from  the  man  who  operates  the  still  or 
from  the  planter  who  brought  it  there? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  From  the  man  who  brought  it  there.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who 
operates  the  still  does  not  buy  it  any  more  than  the  man  who  runs  a  gin 

buys  the  cotton.  ^  «  .  ^i, 

Mr.  StTHNERS.  Are  vou  sure  you  are  correct  in  your  statement  that  the 
method  of  ccmducting  that  business  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  the  gum  to  the 
-still  and  then  for  the  operator  of  the  still  to  turn  back  to  the  farmer  of 

the  gum  the  turpentine  and  resin? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  situation.  I  have  not  been 
in  my  home  State  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  further  back  in  the 
historv  of  the  product,  when  T  traveled  all  througli  south  Georgia  a  great 
deal  and  was  quite  familiar  with  tlie  situation,  that  was  the  custom  at  that 
time. 

This  also  is  true,  Tlie  man  who  to<*  the  gum  there,  usually,  as  soon  as 
his  gum  was  separated  into  reeAn  and  turpentine,  sold  it.  and  sold  the  tur- 
pentine  and  resin  to  scHuebody  at  Savannah  who  had  his  agmts  around  at 
stills  and  was  fixing  the  price  of  the  turpentine  and  the  resin. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Was  not  that  usually  the  man  who  ran  the  still? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  tiunk  a  great  many  of  the  stills  were  <*o- 
operativelv  owned  bv  the  producers  of  the  gum.  I  know  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.'  Two  or  three  men  w^ould  join  together  and  buy  a  still  and  run  out 
their  own  gum. 

Mr.  MicHKNER.  What  is  the  condition  now? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  think  it  Is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  BiBD.  You  say  this  Is,  In  efBect,  to  protect  the  turpentine  fanner  from 
the  ship  chandler  or  naval  stores  man? 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  is  to  allow  the  original  producer  to  have  cooperation  and 
be  in  a  position  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  price  at  which  he  sells. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  is  it  exactly.    Is  not  this  the  first  step  in  price  control? 

Mr.  Smith.  ISo;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  BiKD.  What  would.  Stop  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  any  more  tlian  the  legishition  that  Congress  has  passed  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  .generally  is  to  briug  about  the  orderly  sale  of  farm 
products.  T]iere  are  so  many  of  these  }>eopIe,  there  are  so  many  of  these  tur* 
pentiue  fai-iners.  tliere  are  so  many  cotton  farmers,  and  so  manv  wheat  farmers 
there  are  so  many  diversified  classes  of  producers  of  agricultural  products 
that  cooperation  among  tliem  does  not  threaten  imniopolv.  Cooperation  among 
farmers  or  producers  can  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  ttmt  coperutiou  readily 
may  be  carried  among  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HsBSKT.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  we  import  turpentine  and  resin? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Mexico  ahnost  alone. 

Mr.  Hkbsev.  How  mucli  do  we  import  from  ]Mexico? 

ilr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  a  matter  of  freight  transportation,  I  think 

Mexu-o  furnishes  tlie  bulk  of  turpentine  and  resin  to  tlie  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  wliere  tlie  freight  rates  are  sucli  tliat  they  can  ship  that  product 
eiisier  than  it  can  be  shipped  from  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  country  to  them  ' 
Mr.  GOODYKOONTZ.  For  wluit  is  resin  cliieriy  used? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  think  chiefly  for  soap  making.  Turpentine  has  a  great  many 
different  uses. 

Mr.  HSBSE7.  The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  does  not  show  anv 

imports. 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Mexico? 
Mr.  Heksey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  things  come  in  free  from  Mexico,  I  believe.  There  is 
no  iluty  on  them. 

Mr.  Hebsey.  That  would  not  make  any  difference.  W(»uhi  it? 
Mr.  Smtth.  No,  unless  there  was  no  record  kept.    1  am  not  sure  about  tlie 
matter  of  imports  m    *  ^ 

Mr.  psBBsnr.  De  we  not  supply  the  whole  market  wholly  with  tuipeaitine 
and  resm? 

Mr.  Smith,  I  should  think  some  came  in  from  Mexico,  to  the  western  part 
of  the  (H>untry,  where  the  difference  in  freight  zates  would  facilitate  their 

obtainin^r  the  pr<Hluct  from  Mexico. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  fear  of  any  extensive  eonihinatlon 
I>rniji:ing  these  people  all  to.ueiher.  You  can  not  brin-  ;ill  tlie  cotton  farmers 
together;  you  can  not  brinj*  all  of  the  tobacco  producers  tomher  or  all  of 
the  agricultural  producers  together.  What  is  done  to  facilitate  rheii-  <'oopei'aT- 
Ing  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  voice  in  the  market  is,  I  believe,  exceetlin  ^v 
helpful  to  agriculture,  and  very  desirable* 

Mr.  MicHENER.  You  say  that  can  not  be  done.  Assuming  that  von  protect 
the  home  cooperative  ass<)ciatioii  and  that  you  were  to  put  a  still  in  each 
connnunity.  you  wiaild  lix  the  pr:ce  there  and  you  would  buy  the  product,  and 
the  little  fanner  with  a  little  clumi*  of  trees  would  liave  no  place  to  sell 
unless  he  sohl  to  you.  because  you  would  be  in  such  a  situation  that  it  would 
not  be  pr<»iitable  for  this  naval  stores  coini)auy  to  have  an  ntxent  around 
to  buy,  say,  2  or  3  ^iallons.  Vou  wouhl  do  wliat  tl;ev  do  iu  the  raisin 
growws'  assodaton  in  California.  Your  situation  w(»u!(i  be  closer  in  coui- 
parison,  with  that  Industry  than  any  other  because  there  is  only  one  par- 
ticular section  where  they  can  grow  raisins.  They  absolutely  control  the 
farmer  out  there  and  he  can  not  sell  his  raisins  unless  he  belongs  to  the 
assocmt  on.  and  they  have  niade  the  price  so  attrac'ive  that  all  of  thein 
have  .irradually  come  in.  and  where  the  farmer  would  not  join  and  sign  op 
he  found  he  had  no  mai-ket  whafevei'  for  raisins.  There  was  no  one  to  buy 
his  raisins.  The  man  who  used  to  buy  them  had  left,  because  there  was  no*> 
enought  left  to  buy.  In  other  words,  you  will  have  tliean  all  iu,  or  tliev  will 
not  sell  their  gum. 

Mr.  Shith^  On  the  contrary,  there  are  different  naval-stores  men  on  the 
<H>ast  who  buy  the  product-  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  producers  in  two  or 
thi  ee  < onnties  to  johl  together  and  sell  their  .product. 

:Mr  MuHEXKTj.  When  you  get  these  associations  organiased  the  naval-stores 

men  will  not  be  arouinl. 

Mr.  S.AiiTii.  I  think  you  are  nn'staken  ab(tut  that.  desire,  my  principal 

and  sole  desire,  is  to  see  cooperation  aniontr  these  smaller  turpentine  and  resin 
factories,  so  that  they  may  be  abJe  more  intelligently  to  market  their  crops 

I  was  on  the  subcommitree  of  the  Senate  connnittee  m  Irch  had  to  do  vdth 
amaiding  the  Clayton  Act,  with  a  view  of  taking  care  of  the  agricultural 
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interests.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sustaining  that  amendment  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  menace  in  the  rfiape  of  monopoly  can  come 
from  giving  the  fianser  dasa  an  <9p(»tunity  to  cooperate  for  the  marketicc 

of  th^cr<«).  .    .        ^  , 

Mr.  Boies.  Was  not  the  same  argument  raised  against  the  farmers  coop- 
wative  bill  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  is  raised  here  this  morning? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  was;  the  same  point  was  made  then,  and  we  had  to  fight  it  out. 
Mr.  MicH£N£B.  You  were  dealing  with  real  farmers,  and  not  with  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  dealing  with  real  farmers  now, 

Mr.  Hbkskt.  You  know  this  gum  country  is  restricted  to  only  a  small  ate^. 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  small  area.  It  includes  half  of  North  Carolina,  a  large  part 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florid^,  half  of  MisshMdi^l,  Alabama,  nearly  all  of 

Louisiana,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Montague.  What  about  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  Arkansas.  It  includes  certainly  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bird.  Did  I  understand  Mr.  Speh  to  say  that  there  were  only  something 

like  1,500  producers? 
Mr.  SMrTH.  There  are,  however,  more  than  that. 
Mr.  MicHENKB.  And  that  the  small  operator  has  1,500  or  1,800  acres? 
Mr.  Smith.  He  is  dealing  with  a  larger  dass. 
Mr.  Foster.  He  said  that  was  the  average  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  entirely  mistaken  about  that.  Our  producers  in  Georgia 
will  come  down  to  an  average  of  less  than  50  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  why  these  lumber  concerns  have  been  so 
anxious  to  have  this  bill  passed? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  th^r  anxiety.  I  did  not  know 

Hiey  had  been. 

The  Chaieman.  Information  has  come  to  me  tibat  the  lumber  ccmcons  an 
very  much  interested  in  it. 
Mr.  SiciTH.  In  seeing  the  bill  passed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Tell  us  what  they  said  was  their  reason. 
The  Chairman.  They  simply  have  tried  to  make  me  stand  for  the  bill. 
Mr,  Foster.  What  view  do  the  farmers'  organizations  take  of  it? 
Mr!  Smith.  I  think  they  favor  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  understand  there  is  one  of  tbe  r^tesentatives  of  the  fiurm 
oi^anisations  hare  this  momioigt  and  I  understand  thcgr  are  omposli^  it,  anil 
I  would  like  to  hear  flrom  him. 

Mr.  SiCTTH.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Goodykoontz.  Senator,  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  help  raise 
tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  these  conditions  existed  when  I  helped  to  raise  u 
tobacco  crop:  When  we  took  it  up  to  Lynchburg  there  was  a  crowd  of  buyers 
there  and  they  all  had  the  same  price,  and  when  that  tobacco  was  sold  we 
hardly  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer.  I  imagine  you  have  the 
same  kind  of  situation  here  and  you  just  felt  that  when  you  have  a  buying 
organization  on  one  side  you  .want  to  ciMQEibine  a  little  to  offlset  and  counteract 
that 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  give  a  chance  to  the  small  turpentine  and  resin  farmer 
In  my  State,  primarily,  to  combine  and  cooperate.  You  could  not  put  all  the 
producers  together  to  save  your  life.  If  you  got  two-thirds  of  them  in  any 
two  counties  or  in  one  community  you  would  be  doing  about  all  you  could  do. 
I  have  for  25  years  in  my  own  State  urged  cooperative  marketing  by  the 
farmers,  so  that  there  might  not  be  1,000  or  10,000  producers  trying  to  seU 
with  only  one  or  two  purchasers  to  buy  from  them.  • 

Mr.  Bird.  Suppose  this  amendment  were  limited  to  gum  producers  insteoA 
of  to  the  producers  of  turpentine  and  resin,  so  that  It  would  not  reath  die 
dhitiUery? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  sell  the  gam. 

Mr,  BiBP.  But  they  could  cooperate  concerning  the  marketing  of  it. 
Mr.  Smith.  But  it  is  the  resin  and  the  turpentine  tliat  tlie  producer: has: to 
oelL  If  you  limit  it  to  gum  it  will  not  have  any  effect. 
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Mr.  Bird.  You  are  dealing  with  the  producers  of  gum,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  Smith.  That  would  not  get  you  anywhere,  any  mcffe  thm  if  you  would 
limit  the  disposition  of  cotton  to  cotton  in  the  seed. 
Mr.  Bird.  The  growers. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  this  will  be  limited  to  the  producers  of  gum. 
Mr.  BiBD.  I  do  not  say  take  out  producers  of  turpentine  and  resin :  that  is 
really  distillation. 

Mr.  SiciTH.  I  had  intaided,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express  the  opinlcm  veijy 
•trongly  that  this  bill  is  constitutional ;  that  if  the  origtaial  bill  prepared  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  e(mstitational»  this  amendment  would  also 

be  constitutional. 

Mr.  MiCHENER.  Whom  do  you  represent,  Senator? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  really  do  not  represent  any  one,  except  a  personal  interest. 
I  think  a  representative  of  this  association  came  down  and  snoke  to  me  about 
representing  him  professionally,  but  I  made  no  arrangement  with  him  and  told 
I  did  not  care  whether  or  not  I  was  compensated  at  all. 

Mr.  MicHCNsai.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  compensation,  but  I 
wanted  to  know  Jnst  whom  you  repires^t. 

The  GuAiucAN.  Is  there  anyone  who  desires  to  be  heard  in  Amosition  to  the 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN,  SECRETARY  NA- 
TIONAL MILK  PRODUCERS^  I'EDEBATION,  1731  I  STim&X  NW.. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent,  as  secretary,  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  with  a  national  organization  of  26  cooperative  corpora- 
tions, representing  210,000  farmers  who  sell  their  mUk  cooperatively. 

We  have  been  very  deeply  interested,  as  you  know,  in  the  passage  of  the 

act  under  consideration,  which  it  is  pv«ii|osed  to  amendr-^the  Oanper-Yolstead 

act. 

When  I  received  notice  a  few  days  ago  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  act.  it 
was  a  strange  proposition  to  us.  We  know  very  little  about  the  resin  and 
turpentine  industry;  but  it  occurred  to  use  that  a  very  deep  principle  was 
Involved  before  the  committee  on  the  question  of  classification— as  to  what  type 
of  persons  are  entitled  to  use  the  cooperative  principles  of  organization. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  resin  and  turp»tine  industry  were  primarily  and 
dominantly  a  small  farming  industry,  we  think  the  economics  of  that  situation 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  committee;  but  from  such  little  investigation 
as  we  have  had  time  to  make,  we  are  informed  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
resin  and  turpentine  of  the  country  is  produced  by  large  operators  and  corpora- 
tions of  relatively  large  size  that  practically  control  the  industry.  We  also 
understand  that  the  term  **  producer "  is  used  in  the  turpentine  and  resin 
trade  synonymously  with  the  term  manufacturer,"  that  being  used  by  Mr. 
Wickersham,  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America  v.  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  et  al.,  which  was 
a  petition  ta  equity. 

Mr.  Graham.  Has  that  case  been  lieard3 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  in  the  reports? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  reports. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  volume? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  can  not  give  you  thnt  just  now.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  That 
is  only  the  Attorney  General's  brief  in  that  particular  case;  but  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  the  reference. 

The  term  "  small  producer  "  is  used  synonymously  in  the  act  with  people  who 
operate  10,000,  15,000,  or  25,000  acres  of  long-leaf  pine. 

The  one  who  ordinarily  is  known  as  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  In  this 
business  on  commission,  also  operated  under  lease  and  ownership  of  large  tracts 
of  land.  We  have  been  informed  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  tHere 
are  more  of  the  small  producers  than  there  are  from  INfississippi  westward. 
In  Louisiana  and  Texas  there  are  large  holdings  of  land  under  syndicates,  and 
we  have  also  been  advised  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  cost  sur 
vey,  which  has  recently  been  reported  under  date  of  May  1,  1922— has  gathered 
data  which  are  unpublished  and  which  show  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
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sidary  corporations  oi%anized  by  these  large  lumber  ^rndicates  for  the  purpose 

of  producing  turpentine  and  resin. 

Under  those  circumstances,  and  knowing  as  little  as  we  do  about  this  indus- 
try, we  feel  that  perhaps  this  industry  does  not  come  as  nearly  under  the 
term  agricultural  "  as  do  the  other  types  of  commodities  that  are  listed  in 
H.  R.  2373.  Consequently  we  suggest  to  this  committee  that  a  very  careful 
investigation  be  made  of  the  economics  to  ascertain  who  controls  these  large 
acreages  and  what  may  be  the  future  development  of  the  organizations,  before 
the  cooperative  bill  is  am^ded.  We  suggest,  further,  that  this  problem  be 
considered  entirely  independently  of  amending  the  Capper  Volstead  Act,  because 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  comes  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  large  boitoess, 
large  scale  operation. 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  You  are  guarding  against  a  breaking  down  of  tliat  act? 
.  Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  want  a  precedent  established. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Would  this  proposed  amendment  take  from  yon  any  advan- 
tages you  have  under  the  act,  or  is  this  resin  and  turpentine  matter  related  to 
the  milk  industry  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  We  have  no  relation  to  the  reedn  and  turpentine  industry.  We 
are  only  Interested  in  guarding  against  a  break-down  in  this  particular  act 

Mr.  MicmavKB.  Is  there  anything  c(mnected  with  ttie  production  of  milk  Huift 
enters  into  or  competes  in  any  way  with  resin  and  turpentine? 

Mr.  HoucAN.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  MiCHKNKR.  I  know  that  there  go  into  paper  some  things  that  are  the 
products  of  milk.  I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  resin 
and  turpentine  and  milk. 

Mr.  Goodykoontz.  How  does  this  amendment  nullify  or  amend  your  act? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  It  was  discussed  by  Congress — in  the  Senate,  I  believe — and  it 
was  proposed  and  sn^ested  tbftt  this  particular  matter  be  considered  ind^ 
pend^tly  of  the  coop^tive  agriculturist. 

Mr,  DoMiNiCK.  This  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Milk  Federation? 

Mr.  HoLMAN,  No;  it  was  i)assed  for  all  bona  lide  agricultural  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  I  happen  to  draw  it,  and  therefore  I  know  the  theory  ui>on 
which  it  was  drawn.  The  idea  was  to  try  to  classify  all  ])ersons  engaged  in 
strictly  agricultural  pro(hicts  in  one  class  and  make  tlu*  law  only  apply  to 
that  class.  There  is  a  case  that  went  up  from  the  Sui)renie  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  afterwards  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  proijer 
classification  and  the  law  was,  for  that  reason,  void.  In  that  case  the  court 
pracftioally  said  that  if  there  had  been  proper  classification,  the  law  might 
have  been  sustained;  and  it  was  in  trying  to  avoid  that  trouble  that  I  tried 
to  include  within  the  act  none  but  actual  farmers.  That  is  one  reason  why, 
I  am  frank  to  say,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  I  do  not  consider  the  producers 
of  turi^entine  and  resin  as  farmers. 

Mr,  DoMiNiCK.  How  many  products  were  sei  out? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  They  are  all  products  of  industry  directly.  These  products 
that  you  are  mentioning  now,  in  my  judgment,  are  products  of  the  forest, 
not  requiring  any  particular  industry  or  effort  to  raiser  the  tree&  Bv«t 
other  product  is  in  there,  oulMde,  perhaps,  of  maple  sugar,  whldi  is  a  very 
small  amount,  and  which  I  could  Incdude;  but,  being  a  by-prodoet,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  it. 

I  was  told  that  the  Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Co.  controls  about  2,000/Mi& 
acres  of  land  from  which  they  make  resin  and  turpentine. 

Mr,  CooDYKooxTz.  You  mentir»n  the  fact  that  large  c<»riM)rarions  or  syndi- 
cates controlled  these  i>ine  lands  in  the  South.  That  is  more  or  less  true. 
And  you  have  mentioned  that  in  the  western  country  corporations  have 
been  organized  and  now  liold  vast  areas  of  land — many  thousands  of  acres — 
for  cattle  raising  and  agricultural  purposes  generally. 

Mr.  Hoi^AN.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  StTMNEBS.  Tour  or^nizati<Hi  would  have  you  disband  an  organisation 

under  these  new  laws. 

Mr.  HoT.MAN.  A  central  selling  agency  could  he  set  up  under  this  act,  which 
would  control  perhaps  60  or  75  per  cent  of  the  turpentine  and  resin  of  this 
country;  and  this  country  dominates  the  world  in  that  product. 

Mr.  MoNTAGT  E.  What  percentage  of  a  product  would  consritute  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Thirty -one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  gallons. 
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Mr.  Montague.  What  percentage  of  this  product  or  any  other  product  vfonlA 
be  requisite  to  constitute  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  In  cotton  it  is  20  per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent  is  recognized  as 
sufficient  to  influence  the  market. 

Mr.  GooDYKooNTz.  Tlie  Attorney  General  brought  suit  In  equity,  I  suppose, 
to  dissolve  a  combination  witb  reference  to  fhis  industry.  He  likewise  brought 
a  suit  to  dissolve  the  organlzaticm  that  marketed  the  grapes  in  California, 
and  un<1er  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  we  toooght  the  grape  industry  within  the 
protecting  influence  of  this  law. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoooYKOONTz.  Why  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  two  problems  analoj^ons  in  the  least.  The 
rais:i>  people  are  heinsr  overtaken  by  an  excess  of  production  and  prices  are 
falling.  They  will  be  unable  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  maintain 
anything  like  the  price  they  liave  liad  in  the  past,  which  shows  that  even 
in  that  industry,  which  is  capable  of  being  more  thorou^y  controlled  than 
any  other  agricultural  industry,  they  are  unable  to  mabitain  a  monopoly  as 
regards  the  marketing  of  their  products.  In  regard  to  turpentine  and  resin, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  tan;>ing  the  trees,  and  you  are  able  to  shut  ofiE  or 
put  on  the  flow. 

Mr.  1>()M!MCK.  I  am  interested  to  know — you  know  so  much  about  the  tur- 
pentin;.'  iutiustry — why  you  do  iK)t  want  the  bill  to  be  amended.  Is  it  just 
beeauso  vou  do  not  want  the  present  legislation  to  be  affected? 

Mr.  Holm  AN.  I  was  born  in  Mississippi,  I  lived  in  Louisiana,  and  I  grew  up 
in  Texas. 

STATEMEirT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  A.  LYMAN,  SECBETABY  OV  THE 
NATIOKAL  BOABD  07  VABM  OBOAMIZATIONS. 

Tbt^  rHAiiniAX.  Please  give  your  address  to  the  reporter. 
Mi\  Lyman.  3908  Morrison  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Chairman.  Proceeil. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  want  y<»u  .gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  think  tliat 
I  iiave  come  hei'e  \\  ith  a  mandate  from  all  the  farmers  of  the  country,  because 
the  Board  of  Farm  Or^-anizations  has  not  considered  this  subject.  No  doubt 
letters  and  teles^rams  could  be  sent  out  that  would  bring  in  protests  from 
farmers  who  do  not  understand  the  reasons  why  I  feel  it  necessary  to-day 
to  point  out  two  or  tlxtee  things. 

T  am  verv  nnich  in  sympathy  witli  the  idea  of  the  small  turpentme  pro- 
ducers—people on  the  farms  thron.uhout  tlie  South  and  elsewhere— organizing 
cooperatively,  and  if  we  were  sure  the  situation  were  just  the  w^ay  Senator 
Smith  stated  it — if  we  were  sure  it  would  go  along  that  line — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection. 

Senator  Smtih.  I  have  underfciken  to  describe  the  situation  as  I  saw  it  in 
tlie  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MoKTAQVfi.  Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  the  cotton  gtainen  txem  fomlng 

a  cooperative  society  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  not.  If  the  cotton  producers  in  the  South  owned  and 
operated  cooperative  cotton  jrins,  I  believe  they  could  e<»nie  in  under  the  (Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  Now,  if  there  are  in  the  South  cooi>erative  distilleries,  or  what- 
ever they  are  called,  of  actual  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  makuig  this  tur- 
pentine and  resin,  I  would  like  to  see  those  iH?ople  ha\e  the  benefit  of  the 

act.  ,^  - 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  rule 
that  an  actual  bona  fide  farmer  who  wanted  to  eke  out  an  exlstrace  from  the 
making  of  gum— it  would  be,  I  suppose,  natural— might  not  come  under  that 
act  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  Honey  is  not.  mentl(me<l  in  this  act— maple 
sugar  is  not  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  yet  it  is  my  id©a  that  producers  of 
honey  and  maple  su^jar  could  come  under  this  act. 

I  think  in  northern  Wisconsin,  or  other  cut-off  sei*tions  of  the  country, 
if  they  are  bona  fide  farmei-s  and  they  cleared  land  as  they  usually  do,  if  they 
associate  tojrether  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  trainloads  and  carloads  of 
cordwood,  they  probably  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  that  I  can  see  where 
there  would  be  advantage  to  those  in  Wisconsin  in  having  a  cooperative  saw- 
ing outfit  and  a  cooperative  society  for  finding  a  good  market,  and  so  fotOi. 


I  am  not  sure  but  what  actual  bona  fide  producers  can  do  a  lot  of  things 
with  products  they  grow  <m  tbdr  own  land.  That  is  something  the  conmdttee 
mii^  ascertain— <^  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  some  of 
these  questions;  but  ai^armUy  this  amendmrat  will  allow  px^rietary  in- 
terests, some  of  which  are  very  large,  to  come  in  under  an  act  which  is 
intended  only  for  bona  fide  producers.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to 
bring  up  before  the  committee.  I  do  not  believe  the  conunittee  wishes  to  let 
down  the  bars  to  proprietary  Interests. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  act  which  were  supposed  and  are  supposed 
to  guard — - 

Mr.  Gbahah  (Interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  "proprietary  Interests''? 

Mr.  Ltkak.  I  mean  organisations,  corporations,  <ff  partnercdiips  which  go 
Into  business  to  make  profit  from  the  capital  and  from  the  contribution  of 
'  others.   Any  of  the  farmers  who  are  organized  cooperatively  have  certain 

limitations.  In  the  first  place,  any  farmer  admitted  to  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion has  only  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  he  owns.  Most  of 
•our  cooperative  laws,  as  I  view  them,  are  based  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  and 
yon  can  not  have  over  $1,000,  usually,  invested  in  the  business.  The  man 
with  a  hundred-dollar  share  votes  just  the  same  as  the  man  with  10  hundred- 
dollar  shares.  That  is  true  in  about  25  States.  They  took  the  Wisconsin  co- 
operative plan  as  a  model.  That  was  based  on  a  Eur<9ean  syst^n.  I  re- 
member when  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  came  here  in  the  interest  of  that  plan.  I 
well  remember  when  they  worked  out  the  basic  principles  as  ttiey  saw  them. 

Under  another  provision  of  that  plan  there  is  no  proxy  voting  under  that 
type  of  organization.  There  is  no  haru).  because  you  are  building  up  ix^ri- 
culture  and  ?:ettinj?  people  settled  upon  the  land,  and  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  till  the  soil.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  turpentine  and 
resin  industry.  I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  come  into  this  act  which  is 
designed  to  permit  what  I  call  the  proprietary  or  joint-stock  plan. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  application  of  that,  how  does  it  come  into  this  act? 

Mr.  Ltmaw.  It  can  come  In,  I  sun^ose,  the  way  these  people  would  come 
In  under  this  act— under  the  8  per  cent  limitation  on  capital  stock.  Personally, 
I  did  not  want  that  provision  in  the  Capper-Volstead  act,  hnt  it  went  in  just 
the  same.  That  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  a  great  many  cooperative  asso- 
•ciations  of  farmers,  particularly  the  grain  elevator  associations  of  farmers, 
which  ^vere  organized  prior  to  the  passage  of  one-man-one-vote  type  of  co- 
operative association. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Where  would  this  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
-of  the  organization  you  represent? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Suppose  this  goes  through,  and  th^  suit  Is  brooie^t  and  the  act 
idiall  be  declared  nncimstitattonal,  or  suppose  it  goes  fbrough  and  i^^;ty  soon 
:another  group  comes  brae — an  analogous  group? 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  If  it  were  declared  unconstitutional,  that  would  not  repeal 
•or  invalidate  the  act  of  February  9.  1922.  would  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  am  trying  to  answer  you  frankly. 
My  interest  is  to  see  that  nothing  gets  in  that  will  cause  suits  and  litigation 
^nd  make  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  have  the  bill — the  matter — up  again. 

Ui\  SuMNERs.  Do  you  have  that  idea  in  mind  that  If  this  sort  of  l^ldatlon 
Is  extended,  as  her^  proposed,  we  may  get  public  o{dnion  in  such  an  attitude 
that  It  will  demand  the  repesd  of  the  whole  tMng? 
.  Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cottonseed-oil  and  seed-cake  producers  may  come 

in  next  if  vou  do  this  and  say :  "  We  are  buying  a  product  from  the  farmers 
which  has  no  market '  — that  is,  the  cotton  before  it  is  ginned—"  and  we  are 
producers  of  seed  cake  and  cottonseed  oil."    They  could  make  a  pretty  good 

^  -case.    It  looks  to  me  like  an  analogy.    One  after  another  they  will  come  down 

here,  and  you  will  have  to  amend  tiis  act. 

I  am  not  saying  you  can  not  amend  this  act  to  take  care  of  the  sltnatlon 
desired  by  Senator  Smith.  But  the  phraseoknsy  should  be  different.  It  should 
be  In  such  language  that  It  is  clearly  the  purpose  to  take  care  of  the  settled, 
bona  fide  farmers — the  men  who  have  got  timber  on  their  lands,  who  are 
lielping  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  making  turpentine  and 
resin,  and  who  intend  to  live  on  the  land  and  develop  it.  I  would  have  no 
objection  if  you  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers'  organizations  would 
object  to  that.    I  think  they  would  w^elcorae  it. 

From  what  I  have  heard  to-day,  there  is  need  for  some  good  organization 
to  go  down  into  that  country  and  help  those  good  settlers,  bona  fide  farmers. 


\ 

20.    AssQcamoH  of  fbodvobbs  of  bosin  and  tujsbbvtism. 

Oi!gaiilse  little  cooperative  associations,  to  organize  tbeiv  stills;  that  is  the 
filing  the  evidence  discloses  to  me.   That  is  where  the  need  is. 
Mr.  Fosmt.  And,  of  course,  the  gum  sellers? 

Mr,  Lyman.  Yes,  jSriir ;  and  let  the  gum  sellers  organize. 

Mr.  Bird.  Coining  under  the  phrase  "  that  persons  engaged  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  products,  as  farmers,"  you  think  they  could  be  or^aniMd  as 
the  producers  of  this  gum  as  farmers? 

^Ir.  Lyman.  I  think  that  would  help  it;  or  you  might  say  agriculture 
producers. 

The  Chaieman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Lyman,  we 
will  thank  him  for  coming  and  adjourn  for  the  day. 
(Therenptm  the  committee  .adjourned.) 
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